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The fact that there never had been any personal animosity between Hill and Harriman made it easier to bring about a compromise than it would have been if they had hated each other. Working, as they did, in practically the same general field, it was almost inevitable that their business interests should clash; but throughout their controversies their personal relations were those of mutual respect and esteem. In a talk with the well-known journalist, Frederick Palmer, soon after the Northern Pacific contest, Mr. Harriman expressed the belief that Hill was not personally hostile to him. "Anyhow," he said, "he calls me 'Ed.'" Eight years later, when Mr. Harriman died, Mr. Hill, in paying a tribute of respect to his character, said:
His properties are in fine shape, but his place at the head of them will be hard to fill. I have done a good deal of business with him, and some of it was pretty strenuous at times, but we were good personal friends throughout. I had a very high regard for Mr. Harriman personally.*
never doubted that he had lawful control of the Northern Pacific Company and that if he had fought the case through the courts he would practically have obtained possession of the company. As Mr. Otto H. Kahn has said: "He held, beyond any question of doubt, the winning hand; but instead of boldly playing it, he contented himself with a drawn battle, and with terms of peace which gave to the other side the appearance of victory. The course that he pursued, however, showed his wisdom, foresight, and self-restraint, and his practice of never using any greater force than was necessary for the substantial accornpslihment of his object." (Edward Henry Harriman, by Otto H. Kahn, in New York, 1911, pp. 32-33.) York Sun, September 10, 1909.